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lence, his opposition to the archaizing party in spite of 
his own use of archaisms, and his coining of new words. 
Lastly he discusses the poet's loyalty to the early 
lyric models and his aversion to Alexandrinism. 

In spite of the merits of Mr. D'Alton's study, it is 
long enough to contain plenty of material for dispute 
over doubtful matters and some few lapses. The pre- 
sent reviewer, being in a constructive mood, will only 
refer to the paragraph on the tvy£ (217, where the word 
appears as if>7{). On this a reference to Mr. John B. 
Bury's article in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 7 (1886), 
157-160, would be worth while. But Horace, Epode 
17.7 refers to quite a different thing, the p<V/Sos, or 
'bull-roarer', which Lang, in his Custom and Myth, 29 
f£., sufficiently describes for those who have not played 
with it as boys. Solve needs none of the unusual mean- 
ings which commentators give it on the theory that 
turbo here means a 'wheel', turning on its axis; much less 
does it need emendation. A reversal of the direction in 
which the 'bull-roarer' is swinging (citum retro) undoes 
the magic which it has been effecting, untying its 
string (solve) makes it wholly impotent. 

University of .„ _ , _ 

Pennsylvania. WALTON BROOKS McDANIEL. 



THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN AND THE 
CLASSICS 

In The Evening Sun (New York) for December 21 
last, there was an editorial entitled The Study of the 
Classics. The editorial began as follows: 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters acted 
wisely in urging the stimulation of the study of Greek 
and Latin rather than any further diminution of their 
place in the schools. ... It may be pointed out 
that the president of this body is our foremost living 
man of letters, William Dean Howelis, and that among 
the members are Professor William M. Sloane, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Daniel Chester French, 
Cass Gilbert, Robert Grant, Robert Underwood John- 
son, Brander Matthews, Gari Melchers, Paul Elmer 
More, James Ford Rhodes, William Roscoe Thayer, 
Augustus Thomas and Julian Alden Weir. 

The writer then quoted that part of the resolutions 
adopted by the Academy in which the declaration was 
made that the triumph of a policy averse to the Clas- 
sics will lower the intellectual and aesthetic standards 
of our Schools, etc. (see The Classical Weekly 12. 
80). The editorial then continued thus: 

That is too mild; not "will" but 'has already' better 
fits the case. If any one doubts it, let him read a cur- 
rent volume of law reports and then turn back a century 
or less, and compare modern decisions with opinions 
written when it was a matter of course that a Chief 
Justice or Chancellor should know his Latin and 
Greek. If the deterioration is marked even in so 
'learned' a profession as the law; what may be expected 
at a lower level? Compare the slipshod, careless 
English often to be found in our best magazines, in 
successful books — even in books by our university 



professors — with the language, let us say, of the Atlantic 
Monthly in the days of Lowell and Dr. Holmes. 

Of course it goes much deeper than mere expression. 
Careless, slipshod thinking and argument are worse 
even than clumsy language. Ignorance of the thought 
and ideals of the Greek world is responsible for many 
of our modern absurdities. There is no need to enlarge 
upon the value of Greek poetry from the aesthetic side, 
but it is worth while to insist that no translation can 
ever suffice to give the remotest glimmer of it. 

The utilitarian argument is also so self-evident that 
it is not worth pressing, especially as to Latin. No 
other study has so much purely disciplinary value. 
Moreover, no study is so well equipped with tried and 
proven machinery, the apparatus of teaching. 

The control of the situation rests with the colleges. 
They can compel the secondary schools to conform to 
their requirements, but for the last decade or so there 
has been too much tendency to let the schools dictate 
to the college, to 'let the tail wag the dog'. We hope 
the university authorities will listen to the Academy's 
advice. c. k. 

THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
THE CLASSICAL FORUM 

Singing the popular war songs in Latin was a pleasing 
surprise, arranged by Dr. Jane Grey Carter, for those 
who attended the meeting of The Classical Forum of 
The New York Classical Club on Saturday, December 
14, 1918, in Hunter College. Over there, Keep the 
Home Fires Burning, and Oh! How I hate to get up 
in the Morning were very effective in their Latin dress. 

But the real purpose of the gathering was to discuss 
the new Latin Syllabus for the Third and Fourth Years, 
tentatively proposed by the Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. Mr. S. Dwight Arms, of 
the State Department of Education, gave an extended 
and reasoned account of the changes in the Latin 
Syllabus, covering the work of the first two years as 
well as that of the third and the fourth. He explained 
that the Regents had had before their minds in planning 
the New Syllabus the following desiderata: (1) clear 
word meanings; (2) mastery of inflection; (3) definite 
principles of syntax; (4) relation of Latin to English; 
(5) stress on oral work; (6) valuable selections for 
reading. 

Mr. Elmer E. Bogart, Chairman of the Committee 
for the Third Year, presented the results of the ques- 
tionaire submitted to the teachers of New York about 
two years ago. Unfortunately the lateness of the 
hour prevented a general discussion by the teachers 
present, although there was time for some opposition 
to show itself, that the Regents had been too conserva- 
tive in retaining four obligatory orations of Cicero 
and four obligatory books of Vergil, when the trend of 
recent thought in connection with the teaching of the 
Classics had been for greater freedom in reading and 
less prescription. 

Stephen A. Hurlbut, Acting Censor. 



